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SUMMARIES 


THE LAND OF DAN 


by GERSHON GALIL 


The description of the patrimony of Dan in Joshua 19:40-48 does not reflect that tribe’s inherited 
territory at any historical stage, nor is it a summary of patrimonial settlement traditions from 
various periods. It is, rather, a theoretical description based in part on the early links of Dan to the 
periphery of the designated area, as well as on the author’s perception that the Land of Israel was 
divided in its entirety among the twelve tribes, with no territorial remainders. Nevertheless, the 
geographical description in verses 42-46 is neither artificial nor imaginary, but rather is based ona 
certain geographical-historical reality. The historical background of Dan’s city-list is discussed 
extensively in the present article, within the framework of a historical survey of the area from the 
period of the settlement and until the Return to Zion. The conclusion supports the supposition that 
the city-list of Dan is in fact the city-list of the second district of King Solomon, and should be dated 
to the first half of Solomon’s reign. The links between the city-list of Dan and the description of 
Solomon’s second district (I Kings 4:9) are apparent not only in their general scope, but primarily in 
their internal division. 

The list of the cities of Dan is divided into five sub-divisions: a. Zorah, Eshtaol and Bet Shemesh; 
b. Sha’albim, Ayalon and Ithlah; c. Elon, Timnah and Ekron; d. Eltekeh, Gibbethon and Ba’alath; 
e. Yehud, Bene-Brak and Gat-Rimmon (to which we should add Azur, listed in the Septuagint). The 
group order is evident in the listing system, and this can be proven by examining the order of 
appearance of the first six cities. Had the cities been listed systematically from south to north, the 
order would have been: Bet Shemesh, Zorah, Eshtaol. Ayalon, Sha’albim and Ithlah (Tef Shilta?). 
But the cities were listed in a different order: Bet Shemesh is cited after Eshtaol, and Ayalon after 
Sha’albim. These two departures share a common purpose: to stress the absence of a relationship 
between the district of Zorah and that of Sha’albim. Similarly, Eltekeh is listed before Gibbethon 
and Ba’alath, although Gibbethon an Ba’alath are closer to Ekron. In the same manner Yehud and 
Bene-Brak, both near Jaffa, were nevertheless advanced and listed below Gat-Rimmon, although 
Gat-Rimmon was closer to the cities of the 4th group (Gat-Rimmon should be identified with Ras 
abu Hamid near Ramle, rather than Tel el-Jerishe). 

There is a distinct similarity between the five above-listed districts of Dan and the five sub-districts 
of Solomon’s second administrative territory. The administrative district of Bet Shemesh 
corresponds to the first district of Dan, the district of Sha’albim is the 2nd district of Dan, and the 
sub-district headed by Elon was linked to the 3rd district of Dan. These three cities are mentioned in 
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I Kings 4 as well as Joshua 19. The sites of Makaz and Bet-Hannan have yet to be established, but it 
can be assumed that they were the administrative centers of the coastal districts of Dan, and that a 
similar overlapping exists between the districts of Makaz and Bet-Hannan and the 4th and Sth 
districts of Dan. 


THREE DERASHOT FOR FAST DAYS FOR RAIN FROM THE GENIZA 


by NAPHTALI WIEDER 


The central component of the prayer meeting on public fast days was the sermon of the ‘elder’, which 
was designed to arouse the populace towards repentance (Mishnah Ta’anit chap. 2). Only afew brief 
examples of these derashot have survived in Talmudic literature. This article presents three such 
sermons discovered in the Geniza. One of these, written in Galilean Aramaic and bearing the title 
nrnכא‎ (‘declaration’) has survived in its entirety, with an introduction and coinclusion. The author 
discusses the term TVX and its parallels, citing the important fact that we are confronted here with a 
new type of inidrash, mentioned in Geniza book-lists. Another sermon, also in Galilean Aramaic, is 
deficient at the beginning. In the present article it is entitled ‘f'שוביכ 'דברי‎ (‘words of admonition’), 
as it includes portions of derashot from the Talmudic period recited on the fasts for rain. The major 
significance of both derashot iies in the fact that they contain words and phrases not found eisewhere, 
or found only infrequently. The third sermon, deficient at the end, bears the title ‘T1Uיל',‎ a term 
sometimes serving as a title for certain piyyutim, and which has yet to be decifered. This derasha deals 
at length with the prerogative of the descendants of David to serve as national leaders. It would 
appear that the roots of this sermon go back to a period when the Davidic Patriarchate was involved 
in a vigorous dispute over its authority, and was in need of a defence. The author suggests that the 
derasha was aimed against the family of priestly geonim that denied the legitimacy of the Davidic 
line. That family’s claim on national leadership was based on its descent from Phineas b. Eleazar the 
Priest, Ezra the Scribe and the Tanna R. Eleazar b. Azariah. 


A PIYYUT DESCRIBING THE BLOWING OF THE SHOFAR 
ON ROSH HA-SHANA AND SHABBAT 


by Ezra FLEISHER 


According to the Mishna and the Talmud, the Shofar is not to be blown on Rosh ha-Shana which 
falls on Shabbat, save for the High Court of the Sanhedrin. This exceptional custom, although 
referred to in early piyyutim, was never actually documented or described. In this article the author 
publishes from a Geniza manuscript (UCL T.-S. N.S. 102.23) a Ma’ariv for Rosh ha-Shana and 
Shabbat. The third part of the text contains a detailed description of the way to blow the Shofar in 
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the High Court on such occasions. The poem indicates that in order to be blown on Shabbat, the 
Shofar was tied to a pillar (in the synagogue) and was blown by mouth only, untouched by hands. 
This rather peculiar custom evidently takes into consideration Rabba’s argument against blowing 
the Shofar on Shabbat (B. Rosh ha-Shana 29b), and thus testifies to a most interesting impact of the 
Babylonian Talmud upon the halakhic authorities of Erez Israel. 

The Ma’ariv is signed by a certain Nahman he-Haver, possibly identical with Nahman ‘nin El’azar 
birabbi Qilir’, author of a Ma’ariv published by this author in Tarbiz 50 (1981), p. 299. R. Nahman 
apparently flourished in Erez Israel during the tenth century. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE HOUSE OF MAIMONIDES: 
JOSHUAH HA-NAGID (1310-1355) 


by SHeLoMo Dov GOITEIN 


During the difficult concluding years of his life Moses Maimonides, according to his own testimony, 
found consolation in two: the study of philosophy and the joy he derived from seeing his only son 
Abraham endowed with the highest gifts of spirit and character. Abraham I (to differentiate him 
from his grandson Abraham II b. David I) lived up to the expectations of his father. He became 
indeed one of ‘the great of Israel’. His own progeny shared the dire lot of the community at large. It 
was a period of endless harassments and persecutions of Christians and Jews, so that their 
communal leaders could barely keep their heads abovewater. The care for the needy of a 
downtrodden and impoverished population was a time-consuming affair. We hear little about the 
activities of the later posterity of Maimonides. 

In certain respects Joshuah ha-Nagid b. Abraham II was an exception. He lived in Cairo and 
guided the congregations of the sister city Fustat partly by missives. A considerable number of these 
have been preserved in the Cairo Geniza and are discussed in this paper: 

« Two private letters precede that collection: the first is an autograph by the young Nagid pleading 
with a physician, the father of a student of medicine, to apply some his renowned generosity to his 
son. The young man, endowed with a plesant voice, pious and popular, earned his livelihood as a 
cantor. But this was not sufficient in an expensive place like Cairo. The Nagid excuses himself 
politely for this intrusion into the addressee’s private affairs with the old friendship existing between 
them. The letter gives a pleasant impression of the writer’s personality. 

The second letter was sent by Surir, the cantor of Bilbays, a town on the caravan route from Cairo 
to Palestine. When a group of seven pilgrims from Cairo passed by that town, one of the pilgrims 
borrowed a Siddur (then designating a comprehensive book on religious ritual) from the cantor 
against a collateral. After the return of the pilgrims the collateral was given back, but not the Siddur. 
Surir now asks his brother, Faraj-Allah, the cantor of Fustat, to approach the Nagid reminding him 
of happenings in Bilbays whén he visited that town in order to deal with communal and religious 
affairs. On such occasions he used to confer also with the local Muslim authorities. In general, the 
letter sheds interesting sidelights on the Nagid’s position. Another noteworthy aspect of the letter is 
the part addressed to the writer’s mother: Surir informs her inter alia that a few months ago he had 
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married a beautiful and pious girl. This very unusual information finds its explanation in another 
part of the letter: the Nagid, while visiting Bilbays, had performed the divorce between the cantor 
and his previous wife. 


A. Instructions on Support for Individuals and on Holiday Pledges 


1. To the cantor Faraj-Allah: a collection should be made for the bearer, a man from Safed, 
Palestine, son of a noble family, who had fallen on bad times and who was on his way to leave the 
country. ‘Do not force me to blame you’. 
2. A person had vowed to bring an orphan up. When the boy arrived at his house, ‘they’ (probably, 
the wife) drove him away. Faraj-Allah is advised to bring the orphan back and to warn the man that 
he would be brought to court, if he rescinded a pledge publicly made. 
3. (In the same hand, but possibly written in the time of the Nagid Abraham II, Joshuah’s father). 
The wives of the cantor and of the beadle should collect the sums pledged by the women of the 
community. 

In those hard times there were many working women who made pledges from their own earnings. 
4. Similar instructions concerning the pledges of women sent by the Nagid Joshuah with the 
addition: ‘And do not forget us (=me) in your acts of generosity and in your prayers’ (in this 
sequence). 
5. Recommendations for a poor, old, bashful man. Praise of Fustat as ‘God’s own vineyard’. 
Among the good wishes: ‘May you never be dislocated from your hometowns’. 
6-8. Special appeals for two old men (one with family) and a pregnant woman with a sick child. 
9-11. Three recommendations for persons on their way to Jerusalem. One of them possessed ‘a 
tint (ré’ah) of Torah’ and was in a hurry because his caravan was about to leave. 
12. Request for Yom Tov (‘Mr Holiday’), a poor man from a good family. Among the blessings (as 
in no. 9, above): ‘May God bless you, men, women and children, and the young men’. As in ‘classical’ 
Geniza times, the latter clearly formed a class by themselves. 
13. Fragment recommending a person who did not know how to speak Arabic or Hebrew. 
14. Blame for a cantor who had refused to put up a traveler ‘from a great home’, recommended by 
the Nagid, and also the cantor’s son, who had cursedhim. Father and son are requested to appear 
before the Nagid to give satisfaction to the stranger. The congregation had made a collection for him 
and was shocked by the cantor’s behavior. 


B. Public Affairs 


15. Urgent appeal to repair the communal Sukka in the synagogue court and to redeem the crowns 
of Torah scrolls which had been given as collaterals, when some notalbes paid the balance of the poll 
tax due from community members. 

16. Instruction to pay the balance of the poll tax from the Poor Fund (a procedure disapproved by 
Jewish law). 

17. Explanation that the poll tax was a blessing, because it enabled non-Muslims the free exercise 
of their religion. Mutton (for ‘meat’ in general) should only be bought from Jewish butchers. 
18. A strong appeal against evasion of the payment of the poll tax. The leaders of the community, 


headed (of course) by a physician, had successfully protested with the government against 
overtaxation. 
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19. A sequence: troubles are to be blamed on evaders, not on the leaders, who worked for the 
common weal without any remuneration. 

20. Warm admonition to keep peace within the community. Muslim courts could be apprached 
only if the person concerned had been cleared to do so in advance by a special Jewish court. This 
instruction is discussed by Mark R. Cohen in a forthcoming paper. 

21. The balance of the payments to the tax collectors, tarsim, must be paid by the persons 
concerned. Of the balance of the payments due to the government the Nagid had taken care for the 
current year, as for the preceding one. 

22. Admonition to a Jewish tax collector to deliver the sums collected immediately. 

23. A cry of despair. ‘You do not appreciate how hard Iam working for you. If you do not close the 
accounts this year, I shall send you a collector from the Government, even on a holiday’. 

24. The ritual killing of animals should be done three times a week at the ena of the day, as was 
customary. The person concerned had no other time for that job. 

25. Two cheesemakers, one in Cairo and one in Fustat, were sufficient for the decimated Jewish 
population. A third person should be warned not to intrude. (No specific conclusions should be 
drawn from this message. Numerous documents in the Geniza show that ‘kosher’ cheese from Sicily, 
Crete, and places in Egypt was imported to the capital.) 

26. A ban on anyone who knew something about the conflict between the family of the cantor 
Faraj-Allah (see above) and another family, who did not come forward to testify. Renewed warning 
against approaching Muslim courts. 

27. A much damaged letter on the matter of a married couple and a youngster of bad repute. The 
couple is ordered to leave the neighborhood where the youngster lived. 

28. The Nagid orders to discontinue the sermons of an ignorant young preacher, who claimed to 
know the secret meanings of the Torah, but failed to be familiar with the express injunctions of the 
law. He had succeeded a knowledgeable, but elderly preacher, whom the congregation (or at least 
the beadle who arranged the matter) disliked. 

29. Pledges for the year 1335 by the community of Fustat. (Additional details in A Mediterranean 
Society, II, 496, section 69.) 


The documents discussed betray a people fighting for their daily bread. Charity and mutual help for 
the payment of the poll tax and all that was concerned with both seem to have been the Nagid’s main 
communal duties. The letters Joshuah sent to Yemen deal mainly with prayer and ritual matters and 
rely mostly on his great-great-grandfather’s Code of Jewish law. But the pulse of communal life, the 
tension between the leaders and the common people, between young and old, is still felt. Joshuah 
appears to us as a warm and concerned father of his flock. He died in 1355 at the young age of 45, 
probably in the aftermath of the great plague, the ‘Black Death’, which arrived in Egyptin the fall of 


1347. 
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SHOLEM ALEICHEM’S MENAKHEM MENDL: 
TEXT HISTORY AND LITERARY STRUCTURE 


by ABRAHAM NOVERSHTERN 


Sholem Aleichem’s ‘Menakhem Mend’, in a manner similar to his other major works — ‘Tevye der 
Milkhiker’ and ‘Motl Peyse dem Khazans’ — was published in installments in various literary 
journals and newspapers over a long period of time. The first chapter appeared in 1892, while the 
complete work was published in book form only in 1910. In the process of compilation, Sholem 
Aleichem introduced significant changes throughout the text, and these provide us with important 
insights into the manner by which the author transformed a fragmentary work into a singular 
composition, one of the highlights of his literary achievment. 

Critics perceived Menakhem Mendlas the epitome of a particular socio-historical figure: the shtet! 
Jew who forged his way into a dynamic capitalistic world. Employing the literary genre of letter- 
writing, the author creates a confrontation between two worlds. Opposite the main character who 
has set out towards new horizons, we encounter his wife, Sheyne Sheyndl, who represents the rustic 
provincial. Critics also considered the six chapters of the work repetitive, thereby creating an inner 
rhythm which commences by introducing false hopes for quick enrichment, only to be followed by 
the inexorable and sudden fall. Thus the perception that the story has no natural conclusion, 
inasmuch as the central character doesn’t really change, and nothing precludes the repetition of 
similar events. 

By examining Sholem Aleichem’s process of editing the work for its complete publication, it 
becomes clear that the emerging structure is not a mechanical amalgam of independent chapters. 
The author did not arrange the chapters according to the original chronological sequence of their 
publication; his purpose was clearly to create a distinct progression of stages through which the main 
character would pass. He starts out in Odessa, the dynamic urban center that symbolized the rapid 
development of Russian capitalism in those days. From here he moves to Kiev, which although less 
important than Odessa nevertheless was deemed a major metropolis in the hero’s eyes. In the 
concluding chapters Menakhem Mendl returns to the world of the shreil, and to the same reality he 
had sought to break away from at the start of his journey. 

This gradual descent from the large capitalistic city back to the shtetl/ is linked to another aspect 
that emerges from the work’s organization: In the first three chapters, where Menakhem Mendl 
functions either as a stock broker or middleman, he is involved in an abstract sort of trade whose 
internal mechanisms are not all that clear to him. This provides endless opportunities for comic 
effect. But when he begins, in the fourth chapter, to devote himself to writing, and when he tries his 
hand at matchmaking in the fifth chapter — human beings become a commodity in his eyes. In the 
last chapter, where we find him selling insurance policies, the two trends begin to merge: while on the 
one hand dealing again in amorphous commerce, he still sees people as acommercial commodity. At 
the same time the final chapter serves to summarize the central character's progression through the 
book: Menakhem Mend begins as an insurance agent in Odessa, but winds up miserable in a remote 
village. 

But Menakhem Mendl the character is oblivious of the extreme changes that overtake him 
throughout the book. The dimensions of his field of endeavor gradually diminish, while at the same 
time the gap between His inner world and false hopes for quick enrichment and the progressive 
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REFLECTION STORY — ANOTHER DIMENSION OF THE VALUATION 
OF CHARACTERS IN BIBLICAL NARRATIVE 


by Yair ZaKovitz 


The Biblical narrator portrays, sometimes, a character and its acts as an antithesis to another 
character and its deeds. The similarity between the new story and its origin is like the similarity 
between an image and its reflection in the mirror. The reflection reverses the groundlines of the 
original story. The reader who pays attention to the deliberate relationship between the two stories 
evaluates the protagonist in the light of the protagonist and its deeds in the parallel story. 

The phenomenon of ‘Reflection Story’ is presented by three examples: a. Gen. 27 in comparison to 
Gen. 18; b. 2 Sam. 20, 16-22 in comparison to Jud. 9, 50-54; c. 2 Sam. 11 in comparison to Gen. 38. 


THE PETIHTA (PROEM) IN BABYLONIA 


by ELiezer L. SEGAL 


This article proposes to further the study of midrashic forms current among the homilists of 
Talmudic Babylonia by focusing upon the series of proems which introduce the midrashic 
compilation on Esther that is incorporated into the first chapter of TB Megillah (10b ff.). The 
conclusions are based on a close analysis of the text, with due attention to variant readings and 
comparisons with relevant parallels in other Talmudic compilations. 

Following a brief survey of the place of the proems in the midrash as a whole, and an external 
description of the proem-collection, it is pointed out that the collection is basically a Palestinian one 
which appears to have been brought to Babylonia during the time of Raba, and subsequently 
embellished with additions by later Babylonian rabbis. 

Two structural features are particularly remarkable in our collection: 

1. Nota single one of the seventeen units which are designated explicitly as ‘pitha’s does in fact 
conform to the standard proem-structure so widespread in Palestinian midrashim: Although all the 
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proemes are based on verses from Biblical books outside the Book of Esther, none of them actually 
creates a connection to the first verse of Esther. 

2. Towards the end of the collection we find a comment by Rav on the first word of the first verse of 
Esther, yet afterwards the Talmud continues to cite three more perihtot! Analysis of Rav’s dictum 
and a comparison with the parallel in Esther Rabbah indicate that this statement was originally a 
petihta which was subsequently turned ‘upside-down’ and changed into a comment on the opening 
verse. 

On the basis of these and other features it is suggested that the later Babylonian redactors were not 
familiar with all the intricacies of the petihta form, and did not realize that it must constitute an 
‘opening’ not only to the subject of the reading in general, but to the opening verse specifically. 
Consequently, after receiving the proem-collection from a Palestinian source, probably in an 
abbreviated version, they did not develop them into ‘standard’ petihtot. In the case of Rav’s proem, 
the only example which did actually connect to the opening verse, they preferred to turn it into a 
comment on that verse, thereby creating the anomalous structure which characterizes the end of the 
collection. This situation appears to have resulted from the fact that petihtot were not actually 
employed in homilies delivered in the Babylonian synagogues. This may owe to the fact that sermons 
in Babylonia were delivered following the reading of the Torah, whereas the petihta originated (as 
argued by J. Heinemann) as sermons which preceded the Torah-reading. 


‘HE WHO BREAKS IN’ 


by BERAHYAHU LIFSHITZ 


The sayings of Ravand Rava in B. Sanhedrin 72a are interpreted by the Talmud according to the rule 
of ‘Kam Leh BedeRabba Mineh’. This interpretation arises many difficulties, and therefore it is 
suggested that these sayings dealt originally with the situation in which the master killed the thief. 
This suggestion is supported by the parallel sources. 


TWO ‘TARGUM-TOSEFTAS’ (1779149 ninsoih) ON THE DEATH OF MOSES 


by RIMON KASHER 


In this article two Aramaic ‘Targum-Toseftas’, which deal with the death of Moses, are published for 
the first time. The two Targum-Toseftas, which are constructed in alphabétical achrostic, most 
probably served the interpreters in translating the last verses of Deuteronomy. They were found in 
two different manuscripts: one in the Bodlein Library, OX.2701/9 p. 64, and the other in a 
manuscript in Columbia Library, X893 Z8V.1 no. 14, pp. 8b-10a. 

A comparative analysis of the two Toseftas shows that there is a great similarity between them, 
and that, undoubtedly, they were both derived from a single Targum, and/or poetic tradition. Both 
begin with Moses’ appeal to Adam; both describe the conversation between Moses and Adam: and in 
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both of them similar, and sometimes even identical arguments are put forward by Moses to Adam. It 
should be noted that, in both Toseftas Adam acquits himself from the accusation that he was the one 
who brought death to the world, by arguing that death had been decreed on all human beings prior to 
the Creation, since the Torah, which includes also the story of Adam’s sin and the death decree, 
preceeded the creation by 2000 years! 

In spite of the similarity between the Toseftas, it seems as though the one in Oxford Ms. is the 
earlier one, while the one in Columbia Ms. goes on to give a full detailed account of Moses’ reactions 
after his conversation with Adam. A linguistic analysis establishes this assumption as well. 


BIBLICAL ORTHOEPY 


by ILAN ELDAR 


A separate discipline within the field of Hebrew philology, orthéepy of the Bible, was developed 
during the Middle Ages as an independent literary genre (alongside grammar and lexicography). 

It seems to be true that the roots of its development lie in Palestine. When it first appeared, biblical 
orth6epy was closely connected with the world of thought of the Masorah. Chronologically 
speaking, it is but the continuation of the last phase of the Masoretes’ activity, i.e., the writing down 
of the notes concerning the text of the Bible and the instructions for its proper pronunciation, as well 
as the invention of the Tiberian vocalization and the accentuation signs. 

Orthéepy among Jews owes its existence to the Tiberian pietists’ normative aspirations to teach 
and promote the ‘true’ reading (i.e., the ancient palestinian system of reading, transmitted orally 
over the course of generations by the masoretic school of Tiberias), and to the liturgical need for an 
exact and correct reading of the Torah in the framework of public prayer services. 

Biblical orthéepy’s main task is to determine and formulate rules for those musical and 
phonological entities of the traditional reading, which are either not represented, or insufficiently 
represented, in the orthography of the biblical text and in the vocalization and accentuation which 
are added to the consonantal skeleton. Thus, orthéepic literature include — in its grammatical 
section — phonological and a few morpho-phonological matters, but do not cover morphology or 
syntax. 

During the first period of orthéepy’s development, the rules for the reading were formulated 
piecemeal. Different chapters were written up in different periods by various authors, most of them in 
rhymed Hebrew prose. These ancient chapters were compiled in several collections, without being 
edited according to topic or made to conform to the particular ideas of a certain Masorete. The 
collections were copied in the end of the manuscripts of the Bible, undergoing great changes in their 
structure (the number and the order of the chapters), and text (additions, omissions, corrections), 
during a long and intensive process of copying. These collections do not stand on their own as 
independent treaties, nor do they offer a complete and systematic grammar of biblical reading. 

As it developed, biblical orthéepy freed itself of its primary dependence on the Masorah, and its 
original normative charachter became indistinct. Under the influence of Hebrew linguistics it grew 
to include new phonological matters and adopted new concepts and approaches from the world of 
linguistic theory. 

At this stage, biblical orthoepy had crystallized as a comprehensive and systematic grammar of the 
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biblical reading and was formulated in independent compositions, the majority of which were 
written in Judeo-Arabic. 

A deep, thorough attempt to cover and summarize biblical orthdepy, including its three 
permanent subjects (letters, vowels and accentuation), was made by the anonymous oriental author 
of Hidayat al-Aari (‘The Direction of the Reader’) in the first half of the eleventh century. 


TOWARDS A HISTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION OF 
SECULAR HEBREW POETRY FROM SPAIN 


by JosEPH YAHALOM & Isac BENABU 


The dissemination of secular Hebrew poetry among Jews cannot have occurred much before the 
tenth century, and its roots reach deep into Arabic soil. Liturgical poetry, the poetry of the 
synagogue, has a much longer history. In Spain liturgical poetry, which existed alongside secular 
poetry, was incorporated into the prayer-book by successive generations, the older stratum first, 
followed by the newer poems, and the whole organized according to the practices of synagogue rite. 

The situation of secular poetry was quite different. Secular poems were composed in the intimate 
courtly circles in which the poet moved, and soon transcended these rather esoteric circles to become 
disseminated among a wider audience. Friends of the poet, who boasted of having exchanged poems 
with him, aspired to portray themselves as the modest followers of a great man by producing small 
quires, which contained the fruits of their exchanges with the poet. A well-known poet could have the 
good fortune to witness the collection of these quires during his own lifetime: by the time of his death, 
therefore, the text of his collected works — his diwan — was already established. Later editors 
completed the task by casting a wider net and gathering into the official diwan compositions which 
had not hitherto been included. 

This article considers the editions of Yehudah Halevi’s poems produced by successive editors: 
Rabbi Hiyya, Rabbi David Ben Maimon, Abi Sa‘id Ibn Algash and Yeshu‘ah Ben Eliyahu Halevi. 
An attempt is made to identify the different diwans among extant medieval MSS, Genizah fragments 
and lists of poems. This is followed by an assessment of the work of the different editors and their 
editorial criteria. 

A special section in the diwan is devoted to strophic poetry; the Genizah fragments on the other 
hand, which were circulated in the eastern Mediterranean, testify to the existence of collections of 
strophic poems, intended for performance. Apart from the works of the major Hebrew poets of 
Spain, these quires also contain imitations, which were made in the East. In most cases, these quires 
antedate the more complete diwans and, at times, even preserve the earliest evidence of Hebrew 


poetry in Spain, of which few traces remained on native soil owing to the Expulsion and its 
aftermath. 
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RELIGIOUS RADICALISM DURING THE EARLY DAYS OF 
THE DISSEMINATION OF HASSIDISM AS REFLECTED IN 
R. ZVI HIRSCH OF GLINIANY’S WRITINGS 


by MENDEL PEIKARZ 


Many days before the Shabbatian messianic awakening, we find evidences of religious radicalism in 
our literature. However, Shabbatianism, as a central, spiritual, national and radical phenomenon, 
caused to be forgotten other radical religious trends, which were historically and conceptually 
independent of it and its outgrowths, and which preceded it, or sprung up either in parallel to it or 
later on. 

One of the more important literary evidences is — the writings of R. Zvi Hirsch of Gliniany, in east 
Galicia. These writings teach us, among other things, that some of the late Gershom Scholem’s 
principal doctrines, regarding the conceptual nature of Hassidism and its sources, require 
amendment. 


TOWARD A TEXTCRITICAL APPROACH TO THE 
TANHUMA-YELAMDENU MIDRASHIM 


by Marc BREGMAN 


M.A. Friedman's claim (Tarbiz 54 [1985], pp. 147-149) that the phrase jיוצמ המאזנים‎ in Tanhuma, 
Ki Tissa, 34 is the result of a scribal error is simply not supported by the available textual evidence. 
This reading is found in all eight extant manuscripts of Tanhuma, Ki Tissa, 34 which represent all 
three branches of the textual tradition of this section of the Tanhuma (printed version). It is also 
found in the one known geniza fragment which contains this passage. This reading must therefore be 
considered the authentic reading of this specific passage in this particular work. It is reasonable to 
conclude that the phrase ,המאזנים מע‎ found in the editio princeps, is a hypercorrection on the 
basis of established phraseology (/ectio facilior) and particularly the parallel version found in 
Pesiqta Rabbati, Ch. 5. The statement that ‘the scales are balanced’ is more suited to that version in 
which the alternate and apparently equal claims of both the Nations of the World and Israel are 
stated explicitly. In the third version of this midrash attributed to R. Judah bar Shalom found in 
Tanhuma, Vay-yera, 5 (Tanhuma Buber 6) both the counterclaim of Israel and the problematic 
phrase under discussion are missing. Textcritical research and methodology can be effective in 
establishing the correct reading of each individual version. However, which of these three versions 
found in the Tanhuma-Yelamdenu literature represents the original wording of the midrash is a 
different and possibly unresolvable question. 
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TRACES OF AN ANTI-MOSLEM POLEMIC IN TARGUM YERUSHALMI A 
TO THE STORY OF THE AQUEDA 


by AMNON SHAPIRA 


The article analyses the Targum attributed to Yonathan, on Genesis chapter 22 verses 1-19, and 
points at the polemical tendency which bursts forth out of the disputation between Issac and 
Ishmael, on the subject of primogeniture. 

The dispute between the two in Targum Yonathan reflects the theological polemics between Jews 
and Moslems — as the descendents of Isaac and Ishmael — on the right of historical precedence. A 
similar theological tension can be detected also in a few parallel paragraphs in Pirke d’ Rabbi Elieser. 

The article includes a few illustrations from the Targum, for which no source could be found in 
Talmudic literature, but which do often have paralles in the Palestinian Targum tradition. 


WHO WROTE SEPHER HA-KANEH AND SEPHER HA-PLIAH? 


by MIcHAL ORON 


S. Bowman (‘Who Wrote Sepher Ha-Kaneh and Sepher Ha-Pliah?’, Tarbiz 54 [1984], pp. 150-152) 
portrayed R. Shem-Tov Ibn Polia as the author of the books Ha-Kaneh and Ha-Pliah. 

The author of this article maintains that Bowman’s interpretation is based upon a 
misunderstanding of two of the conclusions of the books Ha-Kaneh and Ha-Pliah, their kabbalistic 
principles, social and religious criticism and literary composition: 


a. The contention that the books were written in Greece or Byzantine. 
b. The author’s kabbalistic sources utilized in the writing of the book. 


Bowman’s interpretation is rejected by the present writer, who thinks that the puzzle of the identity 
of the author of these two books is still unsolved. 


BOOK REVIEW: Y. ZAKOVITCH, THE LIFE OF SAMSON (JUDGES 13-16): 
A CRITICAL-LITERARY ANALYSIS, JERUSALEM 1982 


by YAIRAH AMIT 


In his book Zakovitch derives the life of Samson into the following periods: birth (13), marriage and 
its aftermath (14-15), removal of the gates of Gaza (16:1-3), and his end (16:4-31). Zakovitch’s point 
of departure is that the meaning of the story is determined by its form, and only a punctilious 
examination of the form will lead to the discovery of its message. He therefore scrutinizes the text by 
the close reading method. The chief innovation of the study lies in the blending of two disciplines: a 
literary approach combined with the necessity for higher criticism. Zakovitch aspires to establish the 
accurate version of the text, and does not hesitate to point out supplements appended to it by the 
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deuteronomistic redactor. At the same time his research leads him to conclude that the story of 
Samson’s life in its present shape was set down by a single author, an artist who combined various 
traditions and made of them a life story that has continuity and logic, and each of its chapters 
contributes to the general harmony. The story, in his opinion, belongs to the genre of biography, and 
its traditions, some of which were mythological in character, then demythologized and adapted to 
the biblical faith and the socio-economic framework of the judges. 


BOOK REVIEW: A. MENDELSON, SECULAR EDUCATION 
IN PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA, CINCINNATI 1982 


by JEAN-GEORGES KAHN 


Many books and articles have already been written on Philo’s Jewish and Hellenistic education. But 
until now, we had no comprehensive research on Philo’s attitude towards secular science, arts and 
philosophy. Alan Mendelson’s book on this subject is an excellent contribution to our knowledge — 
not only of Philo’s attitude towards mundane education as a whole. We can trace in his works a very 
steep dialectical hesitation as a whole. We can trace in his works a very steep dialectical hesitation 
between acceptance of secular education as a first step towards wisdom and reluctance to give it any 
real credit. The Socratic precept of knowing oneself means according to Philo’s interpretation that 
man must know his own limitations: a first step in the field of secular education must be followed by 
a second step of skepticism in order to pave the way towards real wisdom, which is beyond mundane 
knowledge and science. So did Moses: he received a very wide secular education at the court of 
Pharaoh until he fled to the desert, but this “‘propaidéia” faded away when he had the revelation of 
the real doctrine: the divine ‘nomos’. 
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316 ספרים שנתקבלו במערכת 


א' מירסקי, יסודי NN‏ הפיוט — צמיחתן והתפתחותן של צורות השירה הארץ-ישראלית הקדומה?, הוצאת 
ספרים ע"ש ייל מאגנס, ירושלים תשמ"ה, 134 JOY‏ 


מלאת = oar ghee‏ בתולדות ישראל ובתרבותו, ב. הוצאת האוניברסיטה הפתוחה, תלדאביב תשמ'ד, 
x +14‏ עמ'. 


.)61 מבוא מאת י' דן (=קונטרסים — מקורות ומחקרים‎ OY ,H 711 תמים — כ'י פאריס‎ AND תקו,‎ AWA 
הוצאת מרכז דינור, ירושלים תשמ"ד, כז+122 עמי.‎ 


ח' סולוביצ'יק. הלכה כלכלה ודימוידעצמי — המשכונאות בימי-הבינייס, הוצאת ספרים ע"ש י"ל מאגנס, 
ירושלים תשמ"ה, 175 עמ' + לוחות. 


מ ענבה, השבטים האמוריים במארי והתנחלות בני-ישראל בכנען. הוצאת ביה"ס למדעי היהדות 
באוניברסיטת תלדאביב, תל-אביב תשמ"ה X+250‏ עמי. 


נ' פויכטונגר (עורכת), אהל משה — מאה שנים לשכונה ולבית-הכנסת שלה, הוצאת משגב ירושלים והמרכז 
לאמנות יהודית, ירושלים תשמ"ד, 94 עמי. 


היב Fy PREP eon‏ מסורות ונוסחאות בתלמוד = מחקרים, הוצאת אוניברסיטת בר-אילן, רמת-גן תשמ"ה, 198 
עמ'. 
י TAY‏ (מהדיר), מדרשים בארמית יהודי כורדיסטאן לפרשיות ויחי, בשלח ויתרו, הוצאת האקדמיה הלאומית 


הישראלית למדעים, ירושלים תשמ"ה, 372+וץ עמי. 


צ"מ רבינוביץ (מהדיר), מחזור פיוטי רבי יניי לתורה ולמועדים, א: מבוא, NANPA‏ לבראשית לשמות 
ולויקרא, הוצאת מוסד ביאליק בשיתוף בית הספר למדעי היהדות באוניברסיטת תל-אביב, ירושלים תשמ"ה, 
8 עמ'. 


מי רוזן, בנימין אבנדאנה — נדודיו והרפתקאותיו באיטליה ובליבאנט כפי שסופרו על-ידי הנזיר Wo sD‏ 
דה-סרינו (קוים לדמות המהגרים מחצי האי האיברי בארצות הים התיכון בסוף המאה 1677 ותחילת המאה 
1777( הוצאת ביה"ס למדעי היהדות באוניברסיטת תל-אביב, תלדאביב תשמ"ה, 112 עמי. 


טי רוזןדמוקד, לאזור שיר — על שירת האזור העברית בימידהבינייס, הוצאת הספרים של אוניברסיטת חיפה, 
חיפה תשמ"ה, 245 JOY‏ 


נ' רקובר, מורה-דרך במקורות המשפט העברי, ספרית המשפט העברי, ירושלים תשמ"ג, 89 עמ'. 
שדמות — במה AYN?‏ קיבוצית, גליון צג -צד WIN)‏ תשמ"ה), 175 עמ'; גליון PP) AY‏ תשמ"ה), 116 עמי. 


שמואל בן מאיר, פירוש רשב"ם WPA‏ לפרק חזקת הבתים, הו"ל עי מ"ל קצנלבוגן, מוסד הרב קוק, ירושלים 
תשמ"ה, קמד עמ' 


שמואל בן מאיר, פירוש רבי שמואל בן מאיר (רשב"ם) לקהלת, הו"ל ע"י שי יפת ור"ב סולטרס, הוצאת 
ספרים ע"ש י"ל מאגנס, ירושלים תשמ"ה, 160 עמי. 


שרגאי -- כתב-עת לחקר הציונות הדתית והעליות לארץ-ישראל, ב, הוצאת מוסד הרב קוק, ירושלים 
תשמ"ה, 358 עמ'. 


ספרים שנתקבלו במערכת 


אברהם אבן עזרא, יסוד דקדוק הוא שפת יתר, הו"ל ע"י נ' אלוני, הוצאת מוסד הרב קוק, ירושלים תשמ"ה, 
0 עמ'. 


חי ברל ר' אברהם יהושע השיל הרב מאפטא - חייו, הליכותיו, סיפוריו ותורתו, הוצאת מוסד הרב קוק, 
ירושלים תשמ"ה, רצג עמי. 


ר"פ גולדשמידט-לעהמאנן, AWN‏ מונטיפיורי — ביבליוגרפיה, הוצאת משגב ירושלים, ירושלים תשמ"ה, 
XVU1+166‏ עמ'. 


ח' גרבר וי' ברנאי, יהודי איזמיר במאה התשע-עשרה — תעודות תורכיות VIANA‏ בית-הדין השרעי, הוצאת 
משגב ירושלים, ירושלים תשמיה, 4וו+נץ עמי. 


א' דוד (מהדיר), כרוניקה עברית מפראג מראשית המאה הי"ז (=קונטרסים = מקורות ומחקרים 65), הוצאת 
מרכז דינור, ירושלים תשמ"ה, T1403‏ עמי. 


מ' ויינפלד, משפט וצדקה בישראל ובעמים = ww‏ ווזרות בישראל העתיקה על רקע מושגי צדק חברתי 
במזרח הקדום, הוצאת ספרים ע"ש י"ל מאגנס, ירושלים תשמ"ה, 182 עמי. 


הי ויס, קול הנשמה — חקר "הדום וכסא" דברי הימים לשיי עגנון, הוצאת אוניברסיטת בר-אילן, רמת-"גן 
1985, 224 עמ'. 


אי זימר, מתולדות הרבנות בגרמניה במאה הט"ז — הסכסוך בין רבני פרנקפורט לרבני שוואבן 
(שכ"ד-שכ"ה) (=קונטרסים = מקורות ומחקרים 62). הוצאת מרכז דינור, ירושלים תשמ"ד, נג+105 OY‏ 


יזקוביץ, גבה מעל גבה — ניתוח ספרותי של מלכים ב פרק ה, הוצאת OY‏ עובד, תל אביב תשמיה, 156 עמ'. 


יהודה אריה ממודינא, ספר חיי יהודה (מהדורת ד' קארפי). הוצאת ביה"ס למדעי היהדות באוניברסיטת תל- 
War‏ תלדאביב תשמ"ה, 124 OY‏ 


oP‏ טוב ליפמן מילהויזן, ספר הנצחון (צילום מהד' הקשפן, אלטדורף-נירנברג 1644), OY‏ מבוא מאת א 
תלמג' (=קונטרסים — מקורות ומחקרים 60-59( הוצאת מרכז דינור, ירושלים תשמ"ד, נד+305 DY‏ 


ה' p>‏ (מהדיר), ה'כרוניקה' — תעודה לתולדות יעקב פראנק ותנועתו, הוצאת האקדמיה הלאומית 
הישראלית למדעים, ירושלים חשמ"ד, XX+112‏ עמי. 


> ליכט, פירוש על ספר במדבר א-י, הוצאת ספרים ע"ש י"ל מאגנס, ירושלים תשמ"ה, 169 עמ'. 


"...לפני אפרים ובנימין ומנשה...* = yay‏ מחקרים ותגליות בגיאוגרפיה-היסטורית, הוצאת המועצה 
האזורית מטה-בנימין ובית-ספר שדה עפרה, ירושלים תשמ"ה, 204 OY‏ 
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THE TWO TEXT-FORMS OF PSALM 151 


by MENAHEM HARAN 


The study examines the relationship between the two text-forms of Psalm 151, one of which is 
included in 11QPs*, while the other underlies LXX. Its conclusions are as follows. 

1. Incontrast to the editor of 11QPs*, J.A. Sanders, who assumed that the Hebrew text-form in 
that scroll is the original, while the text-form reflected in LXX is reworked and abbreviated, it is the 
author’s contention that the linguistic and textual indications point to just the opposite — that the 
Qumran version is expanded and derivative, whereas the Hebrew text underlying LXX reflects the 
original scope of this psalm. The main points of argument are: The Qumran version betrays not only 
late language (as was demonstrated by A. Hurvitz) but also forced and artificial features, as well as 
corruptions in its text. Moreover, the Qumran version of Psalm 151 is longer than that reflected in 
LXX, while all of the indications of the aforementioned qualities appear only in those sections of the 
Qumranic version by which it exceeds its LXX counterpart. In addition, even from a purely 
chronological consideration, the Hebrew text of Psalm 151 underlying LXX should have preceded 
the expanded version of 11QPs*. For the LXX of the Book of Psalms, cited already in the Greek 
version of I Macc. 7:17, certainly is to be dated no later than the second century B.C.E. (when Greek 
translations of Chronicles and Esther were already in existence). Furthermore, the Hebrew original 
of Psalm 151 was probably earlier than LXX itself. The Qumranic scroll, however, containing the 
expanded Hebrew version of this psalm, is only from the middle of the first century B.C.E. 

Though in its short version Psalm 151 certainly preceded the time of Qumran, and despite its 
flowing and simple language (insofar as it is portrayed in the corresponding parts of the Qumranic 
text), which reveals no sign of lateness, it cannot be dated too early. Its uncertain position at the 
borderline of the canon would indicate that it is one of the late outgrowths of biblical literature. 

2. The last lines of 11QPs*, col. xxviii, do not constitute a separate psalm (Ps. 151B) — which, as 
it were, in LXX was combined with the previous psalm (Ps. 151A), as the editor claims — but, to the 
contrary. are the second part of one psalm, as in LXX, that was expanded, flattened, and presented 
in two parts in the Qumranic scroll. The following considerations serve to confirm this argument: 
The space left in line 12 is not a decisive proof of the existence of two distinct psalms, as the scribe- 
copyist of 11QPs*, quite frequently, left large gaps within the same literary unit. Moreover, a 
continuity of subject-matter can be shown to exist between what the editor called Ps. 151A and Ps. 
151B. Sanders was apparently led to overlook this continuity, since his interpretation of the psalm 
leaves no place for a reference to the slaying of Goliath asa praise of David. In fact, however, there is 
no reason why the playing of musical instruments (as referred to in ‘Ps. 151A’) and courage in battle 
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(as depicted in ‘Ps. 151B’) should not be mentioned one alongside the other. Again, the éditor’s 
realization that ‘both’ psalins derive from one author is better stated by concluding that the psalm 
itself is also one. 


REALISTIC POLITICAL MESSIANISM AND COSMIC ESCHATOLOGICAL 
MESSIANISM IN THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAGES 


by MosHE Davip HERR 


In the Second Temple Period and in the Talmudic Period there existed two different concepts of 
redemption and Messianism. One was realistic, and political, while the other was apocalyptic, 
cosmic-catastrophic, and eschatological. Between the two polarized extremes there were very many 
different variations and mutations. 

The Persian and early Hellenistic Period had not known the apocalyptic eschatology. It was only 
in the second century B.C.E. that this conception began to rise and spread, as manifested, e.g., in the 
Third Sibyiline Oracle, written in Egypt, in Ethiopic Enoch, Jubilees, and in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarches, written in the Land of Israel. This conception later reached its utmost extreme 
in the Qumran Sect, whose ideal was the hope for divine destruction of the Universe, which is 
nothing but a ‘huge dustbin’, and extermination of the whole human race, save only for the few 
members of the Sect, who will be the only ones to inherit the Earth in the new World which would 
then be created. 

Messianism existed not only in theory but in action as well. Messianic aspirations and activities in 
the Roman Period manifested themselves in four different ways: (1) military and political rebellion 
against Rome; (2) treaty and agreement with Rome; (3) aid from the opposing world Empire —- 
first Parthia, then Sassanide Persia; (4) aid from Hellenistic Paganism desperately striving against 
rising Christianity. 

According to some Talmudic Sages who, though themselves mystics, were active leaders of their 
people (Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakkai; Rabbi Aqiva; Rabbi Shimon ben Yohai) the future salvation of 
the nation would be part of human history. However, according to others, who were not only 
mystics but recluses (e.g. Ben Zoma), the future salvation would arrive only as part of the 
destruction of our Universe and the creation of a new one, i.e. it would no longer belong to the 
history of the human race. There seems to be a positive correlation between a Sage’s being out of 
normal society and his conception regarding Messianic salvation as being out of normal history. 
Paradoxically yet significantly, the realistic conceptions as well as activities of Messianism ceased to 
exist as a result of the Arab Muslim conquests, which paved the way for the utter and complete 
victory of apocalyptic eschatology amongst the Jews. 
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THE SOUNDING OF THE SHOFAR ON THE NEW MOON 


by Zvi ARYEH STEINFELD 


The simple meaning of the verse in Psalms 81;4 ‘Blow the Shofar at the New Moon...’ implies that the 
Shofar should be sounded on every New Moon. However, a number of Sugyiot in the Babylonian 
Talmud assumed that the verse, in effect, referred only to the month of Tishrei (the New Year). This 
is the case, for instance, in the anonymous Sugya in Tractate Rosh Ha-Shanah 34a. The author of 
the Sugya explained that in the opinion of one Tanna, this verse is the Halakhic source for sounding 
the Shofar and not trumpets on the New Year and clearey refers to the New Year only. In addition to 
the verse in Psalms, other Talmudic sources also testify to the custom of blowing the Shofar on the 
New Moon. 

With the decline in the Halakhic importance of the New Moon with the passage of time, this 
custom, as well as many others of the day, fell into oblivion. Consequently, the commentators found 
difficulty in explaining various sources: Mishnah Rosh Ha-Shanah 3:1-3; the statement of Rabbi 
Levi in the Babylonian Talmud, ibid, 26b; the Baraita in the Tosefta, ibid, 2:9; the statement of 
Rabbi Abba in the Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin 11b; the Baraita in the Babylonian Talmud, 
Rosh He-Shanah 8b; the anonymous Gemara, ibid, 25b; Midrash Psalms 81:4. 

A careful study of the above mentioned sources demonstrates that they reflect the custom of 
blowing the Shofar on the New Moon. Viewing the sources in this manner, resolves difficulties 
raised by the commentators. 


‘A GOOD SUBDUING, THERE IS NONE LIKE IT’ 
AN ANCIENT AMULET FROM HORVAT MARISH IN THE GALILEE 
(Naveh and Shaked, Amulet No. 16) 


by JosEPH NAVEH 


A rolled amulet was unearthed among the debris of a 6th-8th-century synagogue, when its northern 
wall was removed by the excavators Z. Ilan and I. Damati, in Horvat Marish, some 3.5 km. north- 
west of Tel Hazor in the Upper Galilee. After its unrolling and cleaning in the laboratories of the 
Israel Museum a 26 lines long Aramaic text, shallowly engraved on a bronze plaque (138 mm. high 
and 48 mm. wide), was revealed. However, the text could be read only with the aid of the 
stereoscopic microscope of the Museum; Mrs. Ada Yardeni who drew the text was very helpful in 
establishing some of the readings proposed here. The amulet was written for Jose son of Zenobia as 
an incantation against ‘the people of this village’ who were to be subdued before the client, ‘just as 
the heaven is subdued before God and the earth is subdued before the human beings and the human 
beings are subdued before death and death is subdued before God’. 

The root waכ‎ used in this text eight times is translated here ‘to subdue’, but it also means ‘to tread, 
press, suppress, oppress’, etc. It is well known in incantations and magic texts and generally relates 
to enemies, bad spirits, demons and sickness. There even exists an angel, named Kabshiel, whose 
task is ‘to subdue all evil things’ (Isbell, No. 49, lines 14-15). Nevertheless the incantation text of H. 
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Marish has no contemporary parallels either among the 18 amulets from Palestine and its vicinity 
known to date (15 dealt with in the recent book Amulets and Magic Bowls of Naveh and Shaked and 3 
others by Montgomery in 1911), or among the many scores of magic bowls. 

There are, however, very similar formulae in the texts which have survived in the Cairo Geniza. 
Therefore, after the transliteration, translation and commentary of the Marish amulet, four 
Genizah texts (from T-S K1.15; T-S K1.80; T-S K1.143 and T-S AS 143.214) are given here. 
These texts are the remnants of formularies for magic practices and for writing amulets. The 
practice is called here w13> ‘subduing’. A fragment relevant to our subject begins with the words 
כבוש גיד ליס מתלה‎ ‘A good subduing, there is none like it’. 

Our text and the parallel texts from the Genizah as well as the collection of charms called the 
Sword of Moses and the Syriac Book of Protection indicate that this kind of amulet was written in 
order to subdue the adversaries, or at least people who spoke evil of the client. 


SOLVING THE QILIRI RIDDLE 


by Ezra FLEISCHER 


In this article the author publishes from several Genizah manuscripts (T.-S. N.S. 199.13; 275.100; 
110.54; 102.67; Westminster College, Liturgica I, 55; II, 48; BM Or. 5777 G, 20-25) some major 
fragments from a monumental Si/lug for Tish‘a be-Av, written by R. El‘azar b. Qilir. This poem was 
mentioned at the end of the Qilirian Qedushta for Shabbat Eicha, published by this author in Tarbiz 
52 (1983), p. 223 ff. 

The Sillh:g has an eschatological content, and describes with impressive details the dramatic 
events which occured in Erez Israel in the early 7th century. Written as a kind of prophecy, with a 
strong apocalyptic fervour, the poem relates the conquest of Erez Israel by the Persians (a. 614) as 
well as the subsequent return of Heraclius (identified in the poem as Armilus) to the Holy Land in 
629. A rather matter-of-fact account is also given of the situation of the Jews in Jerusalem under the 
Persian occupation: The Jews were allowed to resume the ritual of bringing sacrifices on the Holy 
Mountain, although they did not rebuild the Temple. They had a political leader too, apparently 
nominated by the Persians. This man, identified in the poem as Mashiach ben Ephraim, was soon 
killed, most likely by the Persians themselves. The invasion of Heraclius is then described with 
horrible details. The poet predicts the imminent collapse of the ‘Edomites’ at the hands of Messia. 
who is expected to appear in short time. 

Considering the fact that the Arabs are not even alluded to in the Si//ug, there can be no doubt that 
the text was composed before their appearence in the area. It is thus clear that El‘azar b. Qilir wrote 
this poem between 629 and 634. This fact proves that the poet was active obviously in Erez Israel at 
the beginning of the 7th century. However, from some (albeit few) references to the Arabs occuring 
in other poems of his, it is clear that he also saw the Arab invasion of Erez Israel and lived some years 
under Muslim rule. He probably died arround 640. The date of his birth may thus be assumed to 
have been around 570. Hence our poem allows us to define the exact period of Qiliri’s creative 
activity, a problem which has intrigued scholars for over 150 years. 

The links between R. El‘azar’s poem and ancient Hebrew eschatology are also analysed in this 
article. It is evident that besides the Messianic passages of the Bible and the Midrashim, Qiliri had a 
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considerable amount of eschatological traditions and texts in front of him. Clear ties connect the 
Sillug to the older variants of Sefer Zerubavel and to similar works. However, Qiliri’s approach to 
eschatology seems considerably less fantastic than that of the Midreshei Geula. It may be assumed 
that the dramatic events of the early 7th century still allowed for a rather ‘historical’ view of the 
Messianic era, a view which could hardly be envisaged later, after the consolidation of the Muslim 
rule in the East. ; 


THE RISE OF RABBI SHNEUR ZALMAN 
OF LYADY AS A HASSIDIC LEADER 


by IMMANUEL ETKES 


The transformation of Rabbi Shenur Zalman of Lyady into the hassidic leader of White Russia is 
described in HaBaD historiography as a direct and simple consequence of the immigration of Rabbi 
Menachem Mendel of Vitebsk and Rabbi Abraham of Kalisk to Palestine. However, a careful 
reading of the letters of these two hassidic leaders enables us to draw a different, more complex and 
enlightening picture. 

In fact, abbi Menachem Mendel of Vitebsk and Rabbi Abraham of Kalisk tried to continue to lead 
White Russian Hassidism even after they immigrated to Palestine. The attempt to shape a type of 
hassidic leadership in which written correspondence was to take the place of directcontact failed to 
prove itself. From the 1780's White Russian Hassidim began to stream to the courts of the 
‘Zaddikim’ in Volynia and Lithuania. The various attempts of Rabbi Menachem Mendel and Rabbi 
Abraham to stop this development were not successful. Eventually, around 1786, these two leaders 
came to the conclusion that the Hassidim of White Russia needed a resident leader. They assigned 
this responsibility to Rabbi Shneur Zalman of Lyady. Because of Rabbi Shneur’s hesitations and 
doubts on the one hand and the opposition by some of the White Russian Hassidim, on the other, 
Rabbi Shneur Zalman became the unquestioned leader of White Russian Hassidim only after 1789. 

Though this reconstruction it is also possible to reach two conclusions which are significant to the 
growth of the hassidic movement in general. 


A. The unsuccessful attempt of Rabbi Menachem Mendel and Rabbi Abraham of Kalisk to lead 
White Russian Hassidism from afar shows that already in the beginning of the 1780's a definite sense 
of need had developed among Hassidim for a leadership with which it was possible to have personal 
and direct contact. 

B. The gradual rise of Rabbi Shneur Zalman to a position of leadership did not fit the image of a 
leader who was suddenly revealed by Hassidim, having attracted them through his charisma. 
Ultimately Rabbi Shneur Zalman became the revered leader of many thousands and undoubtedly 
reached this plateau by virtue of his personal qualities. However, this came after an extended and 
arduous process in the course of which he was appointed by the leaders in Palestine, was accepted by 
some Hassidim and rejected by others and was the focal point of an extended controversy. In fact, 
even his charisma had its effect only in the course of time and gradually. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION AND ARTICULATION OF PSALM 22 


by HAMUTAL BAR—YOSEF 


Psalm 22 is considered to consist of two parts, different in length, inood and style. Stylistic analysis 
shows three parts, almost equal in length, delineated by word repetitions, each having its separate 
imagery and theme. Each part relates to the other two thematically both by contrast and by 
parallelism, thus forming a complex trinary composition. Dynamically it reflects mood and theme 
of the psalm: subjective paradoxes are harmonized by socio-historical perspective. Transition from 
one part to another is gradual. It is indicated by the use, in transition verses, of key words which 
appeared in the opening verse. Such ‘gliding’ between parallel-contrasting parts homologically 
shows also between hemistichs of the opening verse (v. 2) of the psalm. 


WE SHOULD NOT IMPOSE AN ENACTMENT UPON THE COMMUNITY 
UNLESS THE MAJORITY OF THE COMMUNITY WILL BE ABLE TO 
ABIDE IT (About an amazing Christian avatar of that saying) 


by MENAHEM R. MACINA 


According to Socrates in his Historia ecclesiastica (P.G. 67, col. 101-104), during a session of 
Nicea’s Council, the question of perpetual celibacy for the members of the clergy was raised. Most of 
the bishops were in favour of such a status. Suddenly a venerable old and holy man whose name was 
Paphnuce, an ascetic and himself a perpetual continent, stood up and declared to the assembly: ‘Do 
not enact an enactment (Greek: kanon) which nobody can bear’. 

The similarity between that statement and the well-known talmudic saying: ‘We should not 
impose an enactment upon the community unless the majority of the community will be able to 
abide it’ (T.B. Babba Qama, 79b, a.s.0.), is striking enough to justify an attempt to check if we could 
speak of a Jewish influence upon Christian ways of expression, at that time. 

The inquiry is based upon rabbinic sources, on one hand, and Grek and Syriac Christian sources, 
on another hand. The comparison is made from two standpoints: that of the form (philological 
point-of-view) and that of the contents (religiouos point-of-view), with regard to the specificity of 
both institutions, the Christian and the Jewish ones. 


CONCERNING ‘FASTING ON THE SABBATH’ 
by YAAKOV GARTNER 
Y.D. Gilat, in his informative article ‘Fasting on the Sabbath’, (Tarbiz 52[ 1983], pp. 1-15) analyzed 


the sources and development of the custom of fasting on the Sabbath. However, he was unaware of 
my article ‘Fasting on Rosh Hashana’ (Hadarom 36 [1973], pp. 125-165) in which I discussed many 
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of the sources and subjects dealt with in his article. For instance, in my article I referred to Rabbi 
Eliezar’s position that ‘on festive days one should occupy himself exclusively with study or 
exclusively with eating and drinking’ as the legal basis for the custom of fasting on the Sabbath. 
However, my explanation of the source is different than that of Gilat’s. See p. 133 of my article. 

Gilat also discusses the custom of fasting on Rosh Hashana, as this custom also often involves the 
problematic issue of fasting on the Sabbath. My discussion of the Rosh Hashana customis broader 
and more inclusive than the one presented by Gilat. I also maintain, as opposed to Gilat, that the 
custom of fasting on Rosh Hashana was opposed by the majority of Babylonian Gaonim and 
therefore was not the prevalent custom in Babylonia. When practiced, it was limited to the Sura 
Academy. 


ON FASTING ON THE SABBATH 


by Y.D. Guar 


There was indeed an ancient practise in Babylonia, both in Sura and in Pumbedita, to fast on Shabat 
Shuva and on Rosh Hashana. However, after R. Yehudai Gaon and additional Gaonim as well 
expressed their opposition, the practise was weakened. None the less, certain circles continued to 
observe it even after the Gaonic Period until it ultimately died out in the wake of the legal decisions 
of the Tur and the Shulhan Aruch. 


THE RELATION OF R. JOSEPH BECHOR SHOR, 
THE PENTATEUCH COMMENTATOR, TO THE SAGES 


by YEHOSHAFAT NEVO 


R. Joseph Bechor Shor wrote a commentary to the Pentateuch. Asa Talmudist and Tosaphist it is 
natural that he quotes the Midrashim of the Sages. As a Commentator, Bechor Shor isa realist who 
is acquainted with the realities of life. This fact is reflected in his work. Aggadot can be found which, 
arising out of a given verse, deal with the actualities of life and can be used to solve specific problems 
of the every day world. Bechor Shor is always delighted to adopt such a Midrash to illuminate a 
given phenomenon. 

In general, in his persona as a Talmudist he enjoys every opportunity to take a Midrash for it’s 
own sake, sometimes indeed preffering Aggadot which contribute little to the understanding of the 
verse, but which extend one’s exegetical knowledge. 

Furthermore, his fine psychological instinct and interest in understanding the minds of Biblical 
figures, lead him to quote in his commentary Midrashim which cast light on mental phenomena. 

Midrash Halacha is another area in which he works. It can be said, that be depends a great deal 
upon Midrash Halacha, in particular upon those Midrashim which are susceptible of rational 


explanation. 
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THE EDITION OF DOS KLEYNE MENTCHELE 


by SHMUEL WERSES 


The article deals with the first version of the first Yiddish story by S.J. Abramowitsch (Mendele 
Mokher Seforim) — Dos Klayne Menshele (1864). It has now been republished under the editorship 
of Shalom Luria along with a Hebrew translation by the editor as well as with a detailed introducton 
and explanations. This new edition is important for understanding the poetics of Mendele’s stories 
from the point of view of the place of the picaresque genre in the totality of his belletristic work. 

The author of the article deals with problems of spelling and the principles which guided the editor 
in his corrections of the original text. A list of errors and inaccuracies in the transcription of the text 
is provided as well as a list of typographical errors. The method of the translation into Hebrew is 
analyzed in light of the principles of literal translation as opposed to translation by finding proper 
equivalents for idiomatic expressions in the Yiddish. The author provides a detailed list of 
suggestions for translation into Hebrew which are more precise and closer to the intention of 
Mendele’s own Yiddish original. 
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EGYPTIAN TERMS AND FEATURES IN THE BIBLICAL WISDOM 


by Nii SHUPAK 


More than half of the words characteristic of Biblical Wisdom literature, and whose distribution is 
confined to it, display an affinity to expressions and linguistic forms in Egyptian literature. The 
purpose of the present discussion is to reconstruct the process by which the Hebrew sage borrowed 
the Egyptian material and adjusted it to the special nature of the Hebrew setting. This will be done 
by an analysis of three phrases: tokhen libot, hadrei beten and pri pi'ish. 

The expression token libot which appears only twice in the Bible, in Proverbs, reflects the Egyptian 
characteristic motif of the ‘trial of the dead’. The idiom hadrei beten, found only in the second 
collection of Proverbs, probably comes from the Egyptian expression ‘a casket (hnw) of the belly’, 
which depicts the belly as a box wherein resides the heart, i.e. man’s mind and thought. The 
collocation pri pi‘ish denoting ‘speech’ is exceptional in the language of the Bible and it seems to have 
been borrowed from the Egyptian, where the expression pri m/n r3 (utterance) is common. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE MEKILTA ON DEUTERONOMY 


by MENAHEM KAHANA 


In the Middle Ages two Tannaitic Midrashim on Deuteronomy were known; the Sifre and the 
Mekilta. The Sifre was transmitted to us in its complete form, but the Mekil/ta disappeared. 

S. Schechter discovered three small Genizah manuscripts of the Deuteronomy Mekilta. The rest 
of the work was reconstructed by D. Hoffmann in his book Midrash Tannaim, on the basis of the 


| citations in Midrash Haggadol, but many deficiences characterize this reconstruction. 


Recently, I succeeded in identifying three additional fragments of the Mekilta on Deuteronomy, 
which are found in the Genizah manuscripts of Cambridge, and in the Yemenite collection of Mr. 
Nahum Yehuda. These fragments include seven pages from the portions of: Devarim, Va-etchanan, 
Ekev, Haazinu, Vezot ha-berachah. 
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All the fragments which were published by Schechter are based on verses from the portion of 
Re’eh, and most of them deal with Halachic subject matter. The differences between these Halachic 
Midrashim in the Mekilta de’be Rabbi Ishmael, and those in the Sifre de’ be Rabbi Akiba, are great. In 
contrast our fragments of the Mekilta are all from Aggadic Midrashim, and the similarity between 
them and the parallel material in the Sifre is striking. This same phenomenon exists, as well, in the 
relationship between the Halachic and Aggadic sections of the two Tannaitic Mekiltot on Exodus, 
and the Halachic and Aggadic sections of the Sifre and the Sifre Zutta on Numbers. 

The first fragment, T.S. c2 181, which is published in this article, includes homiletic interpetations 
of Deuteronomy 1, 14-16 (page one), and 1, 30; 3, 23 (page two). This manuscript was known to L. 
Fincelstein, but he attributed it to the Sifre, and cited it in his critical edition of the Sifre on 
Deuteronomy. In the introduction to this article, evidence is presented proving the identification of 
this fragment with the Mekilta. A comparison between this Mekilta fragment and the Sifre is 
developed. In general the Midrashim in the Mekilta are longer, and frequently their versions are 
preferable to those of the Sifre in language, style and content. 


SHE’ELOT HANAGID — A WORK BY R. YEHOSHUA HANAGID 


by YEHUDA RAZHABI 


Iggeret Teiman, which Maimonides sent to the Jews of Yemen, opened a new chapter in their history. 
Maimonides’ works took over the Yemenite beit midrash. Their intensive study produced numerous 
commentaries. The special link forged between the Jews and Maimonides extended to his 
descendants as well, who served as negidim in Egypt. The most well-known was R. Yehoshua Ha- 
Nagid to whom the Jews of Aden sent halachic questions and problems which arose out of a study of 
the Yad Ha-Hazaka and the Sefer Ha-Mitzwot, and their comparison. 

The scholars of Yemen of the 15th century mention a work by R. Yehoshua called a/-Masd’ id (the 
questions), and copied large parts of questions and responsa from it. The compelte work was not 
found. A.H. Freimann, who edited the responsa of the descendants of Maimonides, collected the 
fragments of R. Yehoshua’s responsa from manuscripts and quotations by rishonim numbering 
them at thiry-five. This small pamphlet was published as Teshubot R. Yehoshua Ha-Nagid, Jerusalem 
1971. 

Recently, the body of the work, copied in Yemen apparently in the 17th century came into my 
hands. The manuscrip includes, in addition to R. Yehoshua’s work, an Arabic commentary on the 
Yad Ha-Hazaka of Maimonides, called sharh (98) by R. David b. Yesha al-Hamdi; and sharh al- 
Qud'id (a commentary on the Thirteen Principles of Faith) by R. A?ual b. Verinan. These two works 
were also previously unknown. The scribe copied the questions to R. Yehoshua after a/-Sharh, since 
they too are based on Maimonides (they are thiry-two pages long). Luckily, the beginning and the 
end of the work are preserved, as well as the introduction and signature of the author, although 
certain pages are missing in the middle. The questions concern halachic points and textual questions 
in the Yad Ha-Hazaka and the Sefer Ha-Mitwot. Those concerning the Yad are numbered in the 
manuscript and reach 72 (among these only 35 were previously known). The date of the work, 
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according to the copyist, is 1346. The author of the questions is R. David Adeni, the author of the 
Midrash Ha-Gadol. The date of the work helps to precisely date for the first time R. David Adeni’s 
period. The introduction and ending enrich our knowledge of these two personalities, who were the 
spiritual shepherds of the Jewish communities in Yemen and Egypt. R. David is called by R. 
Yehoshua ‘77°N YAN ודיין נשיא‎ IW’. The signature of the work teaches us that R. Yehoshua, like his 
ancestors, was a dayan and and parnas of the Jews in Egypt. 

The citations of the work as previously known centered on the Yad Ha-Hazaka. Therefore the 
mistaken impression was created that the questions concerned it alone. Now it becomes clear that 
approximately one quarter of the manuscript consists of questions and responsa about the Sefer Ha- 
Mitzwot. Similarly to the questions about the Yad, these too deal with problems and apparent 
contradictions between the language of Sefer Ha-Mitzwot and the Mishneh Torah. The work has 
great importance aside from clarifying passages in Maimonides’ writings concerning style and 
content. Most of the responsa concerning the text reveal errors in the copies of the Yad owned by the 
questioners. More than once, R. Yehoshua emphasizes that his version is the authentic one, copied 
from the autograph of Maimonides. We learn from the responsa of R. Yehoshua’s guiding principle 
regarding contradictions between the different works of Maimonides; one judges on the basis of the 
last work, 1.e., the Mishneh Torah, written after the Perush Ha-Mishnah and Sefer Ha-Mitzwot. 

The author of this article here publishes the introduction to this work, written in rhymed, poetic, 
Biblical Hebrew, as well as six new responsa, in the original and translation; four on the Mishneh 
Torah and two on the Sefer Ha-Mitzwot. 


THE FIRST YIDDISH TRANSLATIONS OF SEFER HAYASHAR 


by CHAVA TURNIANSKY 


Sefer Tam ve-Yashar by Jacob b. Jeremiah Mattathias published in Frankfurt-am-Main in 1674, was 
considered until now the first translation of Sefer ha-Yashar into Yiddish. It transpires however, that 
another translation called Sefer Zemah David was preserved in manuscript from 1669. This 
translation is the work of Abraham b. Joseph Moshe Kap Serlis from Tysmienice, in the Ukraine, a 
refugge who wrote the work in Cleve, Germany. 

A systematic comparison of the two translations reveals important differences between them. The 
desire to remain true to the original, shared by both translators, is realized by each in a different way, 
not linguitically and stylistically alone, but according to each one’s estimation of the spiritual needs 
| and intellectual capacities of his intended audience. The treatment of the original, the delations, and 
| above all the additions to it, reflect truly the differing goals of each translator. The author of Sefer 
Tam ve-Yashar presents a book of stories in a homiletic style, accompanying each by its moral, 
| intended to be read on the Sabbath and holidays, i.e. — a work which fits in to the narrative- 
| homiletic tradition in Yiddish, established by the Zena u-R’ena, which spread at this time. The 
author of the Zemah David in contrast, presents the reader with a sort of chronicle, a work with 
strong historiographic-didactic tendencies, which fits into the Hebrew historiographic tradition, but 
represents the first attempt of this kind in Yiddish. 

The two first translations into Yiddish of Sefer ha-Yashar are a clear example of the substantive 
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change made in the nature of the original by two translators of the same period. Each one presented 
the Yiddish reader not only with a work differing in style and purpose from the other, but with a 
work differing from the original in style and purpose. 

Appended to the article are selected passages from the manuscript of Sefer Zemah David 
accompanied by their translations into Hebrew. 


‘HE NEITHER SLUMBERS NOR SLEEPS’ (PS. 121:4) 


by MORDECHAI A. FRIEDMAN 


Lam. Rabba I, 52 comments on Jer. 8:23 (‘Oh that my head were water, my eyes a fount of tears! 
Then would I would weep day and night for the slain of my poor people.’): ‘Who said this verse? 
Were you to say Jeremiah, could he go without eating? Could he go without sleeping? Then who said 
it? He who needs no food nor sleep, as it says (Ps. 121:4); ‘‘See the guardian of Israel neither slumbers 
nor sleeps (JU .י"(לא ינום ולא‎ 

A human cannot cry all day and night, because he must eat and sleep. Accordingly, the midrash 
identifies God as the speaker in this verse. No biblical proof text was quoted to show that God does 
not eat. The homilist cites Ps. 121:4 from which we learn that He needs no sleep; and this implies that 
He has no bodily needs at all, including food. 

The author argues against the suggestion (Tarbiz 52 [1982], pp. 497-498) that the homilist 
interprets Di) as a denominative of Nhl (bread): will eat bread. This noun is known from Eastern 
Aramaic only and is probably derived from Nbn>. It is unlikely that the Palestinian homilist and his 
audience would associate DJ with it. 


THE 8722092 INSCRIPTIONS FROM KAMED EL-LAWZ 
IN THE LEBANON VALLEY, AND THE RESOLUTION 
OF A DIFFICULT LAW IN THE MISHNAH AND TOSEFTA 


by YoeL Exizur 


In the Southern Lebanon Valley near the village of Kamed el-Lawz (whose Tell has been identified 
as the Kumidi of the El-Amarna documents), more than thirty Syrio-Christian inscriptions have 
been discovered engraved in rock. Apparently all of them were written in the same year — 96 
according to the Hejera (714-5 C.E.). Most of these inscriptions indicate that they had beenengraved 
at בלטמיא‎ or בית לטמיא‎ by a band of people or a monastic order (here called אר1n»‎ meaning ‘a 
table’), Nיbטל‎ nיב‎ / בלטמיא‎ has been interpreted on the basis of the Greek Aatopoig as ‘stone- 
quarry’. This discovery has left in its wake an historical riddle — who were those monks and why did 
they see fit to commemorate their place of. work with inscriptions carved in rock? 
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This article draws attention to the fact that the Mishnah and the Tosefta (Oholoth, chapter 17) 
mention the same term — hub or Nיbub.‎ According to quotations from this Mishnah in Rabbinic 
literature of the Middle Ages it seems that the version N‘buל‎ nב‎ instead of ‘bub was also known. 
The Tanna’im disputed whether NbUb was to be considered a grave or not. The commentators 
encountered great difficulty in explaining this Mishnah, and the accepted opinion is that we have 
here an Aramaic combination; N‘bU:xK>h meaning, ‘a place full of bones’. 

An interpretation is suggested for these two phenomena separated by time and place. It appears 
from archaeologial findings that the construction of burial caves began with the acquisition of a 
rocky incline intended for a stone-quarry. The digging would then be planned in such a way that its 
completion would result in a network of burial caves. The procurement of the 8°2U92 graves for 
orders of monks who were eventually to find in that place peace everlasting, was a solemn occasion, 
and was commemorated in the inscriptions. For historical reasons that we are unable to ascertain, 
the monks’ plan was not realised. 

Parallel to the historical anecdote of the Kimed monks, the above supposition also explicates the 
halachic issue in Tractate Oholoth. The point that the Tanna’im disputed was whether the actual 
planning of a burial place for future use invests it ipso facto with the status of a grave. 


MS OXFORD, BODLEIAN LIBRARY, BODL. OR. 135 


by MALACHI BEIT-ARIE 


The author analyses the codicological characteristics of Ms. Oxford, discussed by Yasif in Tarbiz 53 
(1984), pp. 409ff., and dates it accordingly in the second quarter of the thirteenth century, at the 
latest in the middle of the century, on the treshold of the transition period between the old 
Ashkenazic codicological tradition and the new scribal technical practices. The English provenance 
of the manuscript, a possibility suggested by C. Roth, is rejected on codicolocial grounds. A French 
provenance is attested by the dialect of Northern Champagne reflected in the Hebrew-French 
dictionary of homonyms copied in Ms. Oxford. Asa letter from Erez-Israel, dated 1215, and claimed 
to be a late forgery, was copied by the scribe of the manuscript himself, it should be re-examined. 
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BOOK REVIEW: 
M. GOSHEN-GOTTSTEIN, FRAGMENTS OF LOST TARGUMIM, I, 1983 


by AviGDOR SHINAN 


This important work inaugurates a series of publications whose lack has been felt in the research of 
Aramaic translations: It will collect all the introductions of the translations (such as of Tannaitic 
and medieval literature; dictionaries, Biblical commentaries, etc.) which differ from those we are 
familiar with. The book contains approximately 200 introductions, which have been classified 
primarily on a dislectological basis, and which are separately analyzed regarding their language, 
text, relation to Scripture and to other translations, their literary style, and the like. 

In this review, two main issues are discussed: (1) The author’s decision to classify the 
introductions on the basis of the Aramaic dialects; (2) The restriction in this volume to those works 
which contain a citation of a piece of translation with a clear indication that it is indeed a translation 
(here, umetargeminan). The authors feels that perhaps a different method should have been chosen 
regarding these issues. 


